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that the > TOO SOON. | was not the kind of verse usually scribbled off by 
ings: a 2 os Se | sentimental girls; it was rugged and incorrect, but it 
1 —_ , CHAPESS. XEI,—TRARR 8 CONTRUTON. sparkled with real creative power, and there was 
- ont “Mr. Wittiams, ma’am.” | much depth of thought. 

Doubts Ursula was sitting in her own little room, at her| She started up at the announcement, and pushed 
utworks desk. In the bright morning light her forebodings | her paper aside. Her eyes were full of glad sur- 
nd fires grew faint and untrue; but she was still so deeply | prise, which faded at the sight of her cousin 
wae sn moved, that she had actually begun a sketch in| Frank. 

ee poetry, which she called, ‘‘A Heart’s Trial.” It! “Ah”—he laughed, and his pleasant, joyous face 
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brought back so many childish memories that 
Ursula had to struggle against a sob—‘‘ you thought 
I was uncle; I ought to have said, ‘ Frank Williams;’ 
but you are ‘glad to = me, are you not?” 

She was looking glad enough, holding out both 
her small hands by way of weleome, her dark eyes 
full of delight. 

‘Glad! I should think so; I did not know you 
were in town, or most likely I should have written, 
or Michael would, to ask you to come.” 

She was in a flutter of excitement, and she was 
anxious to show Frank how perfectly happy she 
was. 

“You look very well,” says Frank, and then he 
looks round him. ‘‘ What a jolly room, Ursula; 
your husband is a man of taste, evidently; but I 
forget; of course, he is an admirable Crichton in 
every respect, or madame would not be content. 
Why,” he looked at the slender hand nearest him, 
‘‘what a thick wedding-ring; you are chained up 
for life, and no mistake !” 

Ursula flushed up to her forehead, the words 
fitted strangely with some of the lines she had been 
writing. 

She | gave a little forced laugh, which made Frank 
look at her earnestly. 

‘‘ Where have you been?” she said, ‘and what 
have you been doing? Come, give an account of 
yourself.” 

Frank reddened this time. 
sea-side.” 

“ At this time of year! 
me.” 

“T went to Dover first on business, and there I 
met with some eld friends of my mother’s, the Lucases, 
and they asked me to go to them at River, so I 
went.” 

“« River ! 
pretty ?” 

‘That is exactly what it is—charmingly pretty; 
a tiny stream flows through meadows just now 
enamelled with wild flowers; the cottages even are 
pretty ; it seems as if poverty and squalor had been 
banished from the place.” 

Ursula looks mischievous. ‘A sort of Arcadia. 
Frank, what has come to you? you are talking 
like me.” Sho fixes her dark eyes on him, and he 
again growsred. ‘‘ You are in love, Frank.” Frank 
leans back in his chair and laughs. 

‘What a witch youare! That is the surprising 
part of you women; you take a leap in the dark, 
without the slightest notion you will reach firm 
ground at all, and yet you make wonderful dis- 
coveries.”” 

‘“You dear old Frank!” She gets up and shakes 
hands with him impulsively.. ‘“‘Oh, I am so glad; 
now I can return all your good wishes. Nowell me 
all about it.” She draws her chair nearer him, and 
rests her elbows on her knees, clasping her face 
between her hands. 

‘‘She has grown very charming,” Frank thinks ; 
‘she seems so much more at her ease. You seem so 
clever about it,” he says, ‘“‘ that you had better go on 
and complete the history. Mind, I have not pleaded 
guilty. I have no doubt you know the lady’s name 
and all about her.” 

Ursula looked very serious. She shuts her eyes 
and pauses as if she were listening to an inspiration. 
‘*T love my love with a P” (she sees Frank blush 
furiously) “‘ because she is perfect. I should hate 


‘“‘T have been at the 


Frank, you are hoaxing 


I never heard of such a place. Is it 








her with a P if she pouted, which she doesn’t. She 
took me to the Parsonage and treated me to pinks 
and pansies. Her name is Phebe, and she comes 
from pretty River ——. I have spoken.” 

Frank starts out of his lolling attitude. 

‘“‘ How on earth—?” 

Ursula is radiant with sauciness. 

‘Not on earth at all. I have been talking to the 
spirits, of course, and they tell me everything.” 

Frank’s utter dismay is absurd. 

‘“What a thing love is,’”’ she says, shaking her 
head ; ‘‘ we old married people can of course afford 
to pity a neophyte like you. But don’t you laugh 
at love any more. ‘hen you have actually for wotte n 
writing to Aunt Sophy a long history of Mrs. ‘Lucas 
and her daughter Phocbe—widow and daughter to 
some clergyman near Dover; and I took a prejudice 
against the name of Pheebe because I happened to 
be cross. Oh! I am so glad.” 

“‘ Why—that you were cross?” 

‘‘No, that you are in love; but I want to hear 
about Phebe. There is no use in asking if she is 
pretty ; of course she is angelically beautiful.” 

‘‘PDo you consider Michael Helder a handsome 
man?” Frank looks mischievous, and Ursula raises 
her head out of her hands and sits upright. 

‘Frank, I never diseuss my husband.” 

Frank smiles, and yet he thinks the imperious 
manner suits her very well, and that she is cer- 
tainly very pretty. 

‘‘T am not sure that you will think Phoebe pretty,” 
he says, slowly; “she has a fair complexion and 
hair, and blue eyes; she is very gentle and sweet- 
looking ; I do not thimk she is very clever, but she 
is—oh! so good.” 

Ursula sighs. She keeps a smiling face, but she 
is not pleased; it is hard that Frank, her own 
cousin, should so undervalue her as to love a girl who 
does not seem to possess one attribute in common 
with herself. 

“ You must bring her to see us,” she says. ‘‘ When 
shall you be married ?”’ 

“Qh! you know that must depend on my briefs. 
But Phebe is so kind that she has consented to a 
long engagement, so our marriage will be a contrast 
im every way to yours. We shall be your poor rela- 
tions, Ursula.” 

She smiled, but she did not feel happy. If her 
own engagement had been longer, Michael might 
have understood her better. She knew she had 
been and was still reserved with her husband, but 
perhaps if he had seen more of her beforehand she 
might have begun life with him differently. ‘‘ But 
there is no use in repiming and struggling now. 
He is fonder of me than I deserve,” she thought, 
“and I must resign myself to a life of mere atfec- 
tion.” 

‘‘Tam sure you will like Phebe,” Frank is say- 
ing. ‘‘Though she is so quiet and gentle, she is 
not shy, and she is quite ready to love you;” and then 
he goes on talking on this delightful theme till Ursula 
could have laughed at the change i in her matter-of- 
fact cousin. 

When Frank goes away at last, 
thinking. 

a How he does love this Phoebe! and she is, as fer 
as I can gather, a mere goody, common-place gitl, 
just like any one else. Are these the ideal women 
men ‘worship’? Well, then, I wish I was not a 
woman—only I should not like to be a man.” 
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TOO 
CHAPTER XXII.—URSULA’S DINNER. 


Wuen Mr. Helder came home he told his wife he 
had promised to arrange some business, and he 
should have to spend the evening away. 

‘‘Tt is your father’s business, so I feel less guilty. 
I told him I would see to it as soon as we got back 
from Scotland, but I did not count on the appoint- | 
ment being made for evening. It is hard on us both, 
isn’t it, pet ?” 

Spite of her fancied wrongs, Ursula felt saddened. | 
She had hoped that this evening would wear away | 
some of the stiffness she felt with her husband. He 
seemed not to notice it; his manner was quite the 
same, but she thought he must feel it if it went on. 

‘‘Frank has been here,” she said. 

“Has he?” Mr. Helder smiled so cordially that 
his former jealousy was evidently forgotten. ‘ { wish 
you had kept him. I should like to have seen him, 
and you would have had a companion this evening.” 

Ursula’s sensitiveness was touched. She thougit | 
Michael ought'not to invite her cousin unless he | 
meant to stay at home and entertain him. 

“T think Frank would like best to come when you | 
are at home.” 

‘Well, then ”’—Mr. Helder felt the change in her | 
voice, but he would not notice it—‘‘ write and ask 
him to come to-morrow. Suppose you ask Rachel 
too””—he kept his eyes off Ursula’s face—‘‘ and the 
cousins can make acquaintance.” 

‘‘Won’t you write to Miss Fraser?” she said, in a 
beseeching voice, ‘‘I write so badly.” 

“You dear little goose; why, now I think of it, 
Thave never had a note from you yet; it will bea 
new sensation, darling; but give me some paper and 
I will write to Rachel.” 

He seated himself at his wife’s desk. She had 
cleared away her manuscripts, but still she felt 
guilty. How little Michael guessed at the sorrowful 
story lying there under his hand. 

There was not time for any questioning; directly 
dinner was over Mr. Helder went away. 

“T leave you to plan and think out your first 
dinner,” he said, laughing. ‘‘ However, I believe 
the new cook has a reputation in that way. Still, 
you must show her you understand hospitality.” 

Think out a dinner. Ursula would much rather 
have puzzled out a school problem. 

“Oh, why need I be troubled, what are cooks for?” 
she groaned. 

As yet she knew little of Michacl’s tastes, and her 
utterly unobservant habits made her perplexity worse. 

“The only way, of course, is to order everything | 
that is nice, and then he can’t help being pleased. I 
shall order soup, and fish, green-pea soup, and cod- 
fish, and lamb, and a ham, and some pheasants to 
come after, and the cook may settle the pudding. I 
remember Michael said he liked damson tart and 
cream, and of course there must be strawberries. I 
don’t think Michael minds about expense, so there 
can be peaches too. It is a great trouble to have to 
puzzle about such trifles, and I think we won’t often 
have people to dinner.” 

In her girl’s life, she had so disliked any trouble | 
about dress or shapping, that she was quite ignorant of | 
the value of money. It gave her no satisfaction to find | 
that she had married a man in easy circumstances. She 
liked to see her tastes gratified in having pleasant | 
things about her, but the value of them was perfectly | 
indifferent. She was rather sorry to find that there 
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| were three maids instead of two to see after and pay 
wages to, only it was pleasant that there should be some 
one to lay out her dresses for her and brush them and 


| put them away, and, above all, to mend them if they 
| got torn out of gathers; also some one who would 
| see that her bonnet-strings were fresh, and put new 


ones when needed, for crumpled bonnet-strings had 
been a sore point—she never noticed such trifles. 
Aunt Sophy had always said Ursula would never 
make a poor man’s wife, and yet it may be that the 
constant discipline of such a life might have been 
helpful. 

She did not show Michael her bill of fare next 
morning, but as soon as he went off to the Museum 
she sent for the cook. 

The cook had scarcely seen her young mistress 
since the morning after her arrival. She was a broad- 


| faced, heavy-browed, thick-lipped woman, good- 


natured, and yet with an unpleasant sarcasm in her 
dull grey eyes. 

She scanned Ursula’s face closely, and noted with 
satisfaction the dreamy eyes, and hesitating, timid 
manner. Cook felt reassured about perquisites. 

“We are going to have a lady and gentleman to 
dinner, cook; and Mr. Helder said—at least, I 
mean’’—-Ursula made a struggle for self-assertion, 
she thought cook was looking too profoundly re- 
spectful—‘‘ I want to order dinner;” and then she 


| read out her list. 
| Cook’s face grew graver. 
| can’t get in London most times, ma’am; but phea- 


‘There’s little as you 


sants in summer time can’t be; green-pea soup cer- 
tainly; but cod never is seasonable at this time of 
year.” 

Ursula felt alarmed, but she wouid not surrender 
at first beginning. 

“Not that I really care, only Michael would—no, 
I won’t give up everything.” Then aloud—* Ah, 
well, order salmon, then, or some other fish; I will 
keep to the soup, and you can have something else 
like pheasants.”’ 

‘* Ducklings, ma’am. 
and the ham?” 

Ursula fancied she saw a smile, and her dignity 
rose. She forgot Michael’s allusion to the cook’s 
gifts. 

‘* Nothing else. You can arrange the sweets, and 
be sure there is a nice dessert—strawberries and 
peaches.” 

She spoke so decidedly that cook did not offer a 
remonstrance ; only she went down-stairs and held 


What else besides the lamb 


, forth to her fellow-maidens on the ignorance of the 


young lady. 

“She’s a thorough lady,” said cook; ‘‘one sees 
that by her helpless ways; but why need a child 
like that to give orders at all? She should leave it 
to them that knows. I s’pose it’s as much as my place 
is worth to say another word, for she don’t know the 
value of a good cook, no doubt; and no one can 
blame me if I follows out my orders, but lamb and 
ham is— If Mr. Helder makes any observation ”’— 
cook concluded with a loftiness which greatly im- 
pressed her fellows—‘‘I shall say I was engaged to 
cook—not to give advice.” 

Ursula sat in the drawing-room to-day. 


’ 


“Tt is 


| better to show Miss Fraser at once that I eonsider 


her only an acquaintance. I used to dislike the old 
saying, ‘Familiarity breeds contempt ;’ but in this 
ease | believe it; I mean always to be extremely 
polite to Miss Fraser.” 
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It was a great relief that Frank arrived first. 
Michael Helder met his cousin in the hall, so they 
came in together. He took her up to Ursula, and 
felt surprised at the formal meeting. It seemed 
as if he strove by his warmth of manner towards 
Frank to show Ursula how he wished his cousin to 
be treated. It was a relief when dinner was an- 
nounced and Frank took his cousin down-stairs. 

The first course passed off quietly. Mr. Helder 
had not seen Rachel since his return, and it was 
natural that they should talk, and Frank was glad 
to monopolise Ursula; but when the roast lamb and 
the ham were placed on the table Michael gave an 
uneasy glance first at his wife and then at Rachel. 

Ursula saw the look and grew nervous. She saw 
her husband speak to the maid behind his chair, 
and she saw that the woman shook her head. Then, 
spite of herself, she stole a glance at Miss Fraser. 
She was smiling, not unkindly, but as if she were 
striving to gloss over some manifest absurdity. 

For an instant Ursula felt as if she could almost 
leave the room. She could not sit still and be 
laughed at by Miss Fraser before her husband’s face. 

The next moment she regained the strange power 
she had of concealing her real feelings. She turned 
to Frank, and utterly ignoring the presence of any one 
besides him, she went off into one of her most flighty 
moods, teasing, quizzing, exaggerating, and drawing 
her cousin. on into the same vein. 

She never looked towards Miss Fraser. Even when 
dinner was over she still went on, till Frank wondered 
when she meant to leave the table. 

‘‘Shall I ring for coffee, Ursula?” Mr. Helder 
said at last. 

“Thank you.” She smiled, without any trace of 
confusion, and then she bowed to Miss Fraser and 
rose from her chair. 

Frank was mystified ; Miss Fraser was amused, 
but shocked ; Michael Helder was annoyed. 


ut Seu. 


Sunset 











H USHED is the breeze of the morning, as if it were weary 
of blowing ; 

Calmness and peace undisturbed reign over the face of the 
landscape ; 

Even the waves ripple scftly, whilst far in the mist of the 


distance, 

Ships dimly seen like a phantom stand on the verge of the 
ocean. 

Seen on the shore where the tide-wave lately has left its im- 
pression, 


Bubbles of froth cast behind it linger along on the sea-line ; 
Marked by their Maker's decree, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” 





Ere yet the water has ebbed, as though they would follow its 
footsteps, 

Snow-breasted ox-birds are scanning the ripples that, ever re- 
ceding, , : 

Leave in the pools of the shingles the beings that live in the 
shallows. 

There, far away, where yon island stands sharp and dark in the 
prospect, 

Gather the shadows of evening, purpling the face of the head- 
lands, 

Whilst, ’gainst the clouds that in mantles of grey softly fringe 
the horizon, 

Flit, in a restless confusion, the white-glancing wings of the 
sea-fowl. 

But, from that mountain of vapour piled in unlimited masses, 

Masses of tenderest texture, and spread in portentous propor- 
tions, 

Rays of the hue that gleams forth on the strand from the pte 
floating amber, 

Rays that shoot forth as betraying some vast source of light and 
of spleadour, 

Suddenly sweep to the zenith, and glitter like gold on the 
billows. 

Oh! for the pen of an artist, a painter of word-covered 
pictures, 

Language the fount of his hues, resplendent in gold and in azure, 

Dyed in the deepest carnation, steeped in the loveliest purple, 

Liquid in lilac and orange, and bright with each varied tran- 


sition, 

Blending the whole, to imagine, one gorgeous, magnificent 
picture. 

Colours to paint it, where are they? Not in the blooms of the 
garden, 

Though it were beaming with blossoms of every shade under 
heaven ; 

Not e’en the glitter of gems, were they scattered in countless 
profusion, 


Not e’en the wealth of the mine, were it blazing with gold and 
with silver, 

Nothing on earth’s teeming surface, nor torn from its wealthiest 
caverns, 

Nothing that gleams on the sea in the wake of the barque that 
is floating, 

Nothing in thought or reality ever could bear to fruition 

Half of the glories that glitter and wait on the traces of sunset! 
Earth is our sphere to inhabit, we wander at will on its 

surface, 

Glorious and great are Thy works, oh! Thou who hast made 
it so lovely, 

Thou who hast strewn all our pathways with beautifil things of 
creation, 

Where we can sce all around us the true and the only per- 
fection. 

Still, though we look on the beautcous, and feel the invisible 
Presence 

Working areund and within us by wonders beyond our concep- 
tion, 

Yet, what are we, what is earth, or the things of an earthly for- 
mation, 

When we compare (as we must) this world with the things of 
another ? 

When the apostle St. John the Divine, in the island of Patmos, 

Saw that which blinded his vision, and struck him to earth in 
prostration, 

And the streets of the new Holy City liquid with gold and 
with crystal ; 

Heard sounds from voices angelic, which it is not lawful to 
utter, 

And stood face te face with his Maker, clothed with ineffable 
glory, 

As with the pencil of God portrayed in that bless’d Revelation + 
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This, ans this only, surpasses the radiant face of the ether 

Wrapped in a mantle of brilliance, reflected again on the 
waters. 

How can the glories be reckoned? words but express, oh! how 
faintly, 

Billows that heave in their buoyancy, sparkling with diamonds 
and rubies ; 

Then, on the cliffs and the foliage that hangs from the crags on 
the summit, 

Shines, as if touched by a painter, a hue of the brightest 
vermilion. 

Whilst the vast orb that has scattered, on land, sky, and ocean, 
such lustre, 

Bursts from the vapour that wreathed it, and sinks in the haze 
of the offing. 0. S. ROUND. 





THE CAVES OF SAMOON: 
A VISIT TO THE MUMMY CROCODILES. 


BY BLACKETT BOTCHERBY, A.M., F.R.G.S. 


N an age when more, perhaps, than in any pre- 
vious one men “‘ spend their time in nothing else 
but either to tell or hear some new thing,” the very 
aame of Egypt palls upon the wearied ear. Its palaces 
and tombs, its pyramids and temples, its rainless skies, 
its sourceless river unaided by a tributary stream, 
are become merest common-places even to the peasant 
reader. So that were it not that what I have lately 
visited in the land of the Pharaohs lay beyond the 
valley of the Nile, among solitudes rarely trodden 
by the foot of the stranger, I should hesitate to add 
to the oft-repeated tale. 

On sailing up the river, under shadow of the 
mountain-ranges that on either hand hem in its 
waters, our dreamy twilight was so often beguiled 
by natives with wild accounts of crocodiles, and of 
the crocodile mummy pits in Upper Egypt, that I 
was ever on the look out for the one, and impatient 
te visit the other. These last, indeed, had an addi- 
tional interest in my eyes from the circumstance that 
Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, had told me of his having 
in them discovered his papyrus copy of Homer.* 

The armour-plated monsters were that year chary 
of visiting their usual sand-banks, owing to the 
waters being continually disturbed by steamers; so 
that, except one giant-specimen, measuring in length 
some twenty feet, and, according to Hamed, our 
Nubian attendant, in age hundreds of years, and re- 
cognised, moreover, by our crew as the well-known 
terror of a whole district, who gorged himself annually 
with as many sleek maidens as the fabled sphinx of 
{Edipus, we had only disappointment for our pains. 
Day after day we had the mortification of finding 
that instead of firing upon a crocodile, we had levelled 
our guns upon a black palm-trunk drifted upon a 
sand-bank. With every fresh disappointment the 
<rocodile-pits gained upon our imagination. Accord- 
ingly, arrived on our return within four miles of 
Manfaloot, we made for the eastern shore, and 
anchoring under Maabdeh at sunset, determined on 
the morrow to have full requital among the wor- 
shipped dead in the caves of Magharet Samoon for 
os our failures among their scaly descendants of the 

ile. 





* This copy, perfect in every other respect, was deficient of the last 

” It was a remarkable but interesting coincidence, 

that as Mr. Harris was on his way up the river the following year, this 

ois on was offered to him for purchase by a native of the neigh- 
urhood, 


‘book of the “Iliad.” 
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On going ashore in the morning we were accosted 
by a native, who, under authority of a couple of well- 
thumbed certificates as to his fitness, offered himself 
as our guide to the caves. In ignorant self-sufficiency 
we would gladly have dispensed with his services, 
but happily, as it turned out, accepted them to relieve 
ourselves from importunity. Shouldering his quarter- 
staff after depositing me on the dorsal ridge of a half- 
starved donkey, which introduced me to a martyr’s 
experience, he strode forward full of his brief 
authority. 

Instead of striking at once for the mountain-pass 
before us, we were continually, like, and because of, 
the Nile, doubling upon ourtrack. Our way at first 
lay for miles through fields burthened with corn and 
flowering beans and lupins, where, according to the 
custom of the country at spring-tide, tethered groups 
of cattle were browsing about in dreamy satisfaction. 
In the vicinage of the groups their owners had spread 
their black tents to shelter their squaws rather from 
the prying eye of the stranger than the dews of 
heaven. ‘The scene stretched northward and south- 
ward, boundless like the garden of the Lord, checkered 
by these dusky tabernacles of Kedar. We surprised 
many an Arab household, whose lords were indo- 
lently gurgling life away with their hubble-bubbles, 
while their dames were plying domestic cares among 
gobbling turkeys and sprawling and screaming brats. 
Female occupation was everywhere the same—cra- 
dling babies to sleep, churning butter, grinding at 
the hand-mill, and making cakes of camel offal for 
winter fuel. 

The cradle was a piece of cloth made of goats’ hair 
slung between two poles. A mournful lullaby in the 
minor key broke from the mother’s lips, while with 
one hand she kept in gentle motion the infant nest, 
and with the other aided her companion-rival of the 
harem in circling round the corn-mill for their daily 
bread. The churn, rude enough, served all the pur- 
poses of those of our scientific farmsteads. A bottle 
made of goats’ skin, filled with milk, was attached 
by a string at one end to a bough of a tree, while, 
holding a loop at the other, the dusky milkmaid 
kept the churn in continual oscillation till the butter 
was set, taking care as we approached to drop the 
yasmah over her face, lest we should shock her 
modesty by looking upon her lips.* The manufacture 
of the unsavoury cakes was too disgusting for our 
notice. Our sudden coming raised joyous chatter 
and laughter among the young, but railing and abuse 
among those whose beauty was shaded and wrinkled 
by years and care, for even the tents of Kedar 
have no immunity from the curse of Eve. To 
escape from the ‘continual droppings” of these 
crones, and the furious pursuit of troops of sheep- 
dogs, we had nothing for it but to gird up our loins 
and hurry by. 

After making a considerable détour for the last 
canal of the Nile, we reached the foot of the moun- 
tains, and three stationary Arab villages, nestled 
among palm-groves. Afar it was such a picture of 
love and peace, that as my eye lingered upon it, I 
almost 

‘thought the while, 
Oh, that for me some home like this would smile.” 


A mere mirage of deceitful fancy! For these three 
haunts of men, instead of being one united loving 





* The lip rather than the face is what the eastern woman veils from 
the stranger's eye. 


THE CAVES 


whole, were sundered wide by neighbourly bicker- 
ings and religious strife. The smallest and least 
picturesque was a Coptie hamlet. Life has no loving 
bond of brotherhood in this region. 

As we began to ascend the mountains, which 
rise broken and abrupt to about 700 feet, we saw 
several of the Moslem villagers hastening after us, 
evidently on no friendly errand. They were bristling 
with arms, and hastening on in excited altercation 
with one another. Although I was provided with 
the pasha’s firman, I could have wished, in prospect 
of dispute, we had been on the western shore of the 
Nile, for these Arabs on the eastern have a villainous 
reputation, are daring and brave, and too near their 
friendly desert for any one rashly to risk a quarrel 
with them. On their overtaking us they insisted 
that the right of guideship rested with their village, 
and not with Maabdeh, distant three miles over the 
plain. Moreover, our guide was a Copt, and no 
Nazarene should have right of place with a Mussul- 
man. On this they proceeded to such extremities 
with poor Georgeh, our Maabdeh guide, belabouring 
him with his own quarter-staff, wrested from his 
timid grasp, that for merey and for life I rushed to 
the fore, and demanded how they dared to interfere 
with my servant, and at the same time flinging out 
the long scroll of the firman in their face, I vowed the 
pasha’s vengeance against their whole race, old and 
young, infant and suckling; and, knowing that 
prompt action is worth ten thousand words in deal- 
ing with the children of the desert, laying my hand 
on my revolver, with (I am now ashamed to say) 
anything but lamb-like meekness, I bade them stand 
aside, and ordered the Copt in advance. As I saw 
more people hurrying up from the village, and so 
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gathering numbers might override our right, and 
bring tragedy out of comedy, I arranged a timely 


compromise. I appeared to listen to reason, and 
was willing, if they could show equal credentials with 
our Copt, to recognise the right of locality; or, if 
they could not, to take them all into my service, only 
placing Georgeh, as the more experienced, at their 
head. This ruse succeeded admirably. Like children 
they were hushed and at peace in a trice. The bar- 
gain was struck before the new-comers could disturb 
our counsels. Order restored, we proceeded on our 
way, the Copt now as lovingly one with them as 
though he had been born of the same dam. 

As we now rose up the mountain-side, we com- 
manded one of the finest views of the valley of the 
Nile. Bounded by the Libyan and Arabian hills, 
whose sandy wastes pressed upon it in a fiery haze, 
the gardens of Egypt lay between, blessed of God 
with the fatness of the earth. For.thirty miles we 
saw the mysterious river rolling down its flood of life, 
wrestling with the wilderness of death. Continual 
villages and palm groves, pastures and cornfields, 
rejoiced upon its banks. ‘The sky in its own im- 
passioned blue spread cloudless over us, checkered 
only by eagles and pelicans, rising in continual 
circles, higher and higher, to lose themselves in the 
glory of heavenly light. The only jar in the music 
of the scene rose from the potsherds of the earth. 

Bending eastward over the white mountain cliffs, 
we suddenly lost sight of the glorious valley, and 
entered upon scenes of the wildest desolation. No 
present home of man, no ruin of the past, met the 


eye, and yet exhausted quarries told us that, some- | 


where near, the air must have resounded with the 
busy hum of men, where now the desert reigned a 
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waste howling wilderness. Making our way over 
deep golden sand, out of which rocks worn and 
crumbling in decay were continually cropping up, we 
came upon a plateau, or table-land, hedged in by 
low conical hills—a natural amphitheatre, whose 
arena was everywhere sparkling with selenite, which 
lay crunching crisp beneath our tread like morning 
frost. Crossing this north-eastward we beat over 
undulations of hills contracting and descendiag in 
the distance into deep gorges and valleys running 
south-eastward under lofty mountains. 

It was one of the most sublime and yet desolate 
prospects I have ever witnessed, felt the more from 
our having so suddenly turned from the gush of life 
which revels along the Nile. As I looked around 
for miles into the depths below, and up to the majestic 
heights above, not a sound of bird or beast, not a trace 
of the foot of man, not a blade of grass or tufted 
shrub, broke the awful desolation. ‘‘ The earth hath 
He given to the children of men,” and yet here, surely, 
‘cursed is the ground for man’s sake.” And yet,in 
such a scene we were secking for the symbols—the 
hidden mysteries of a people whose learning and 
civilisation have descended to our own times. 

In half an hour from the last villages we came 
upon a slope, central to this desolation, clothed with 
golden sand, and as smooth and bare, save for stones 
resembling bombshells scattered about, as an arena 
swept for a festival. In the middle we found the 
débris of ancient cordage and charred mummies. 
These were gathered about a triangular-mouthed pit 
five feet broad at the base by two yards long to the 
apex, and ten feet deep, which our guide declared to 
be the only entrance to the caves. 

‘‘And what mean all these charred remnants?” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘some of the wise men who 
lately accompanied the pasha in his progress up the 
country,visited the caves, as you are now doing, and, 
on coming out, finding the air sharp and keen, they 
made a huge bonfire of the once holy mummies of 
men and beasts to keep life within them, and the rest 
they threw in fragments away.” 

At the bottom of this pit was a hole only large 
enough apparently for a weasel, through which we 
must torture our way. 

Before commencing operations our first inquiry was 
for lights. Hamed’s business always was to provide 
candles for such expeditions, which it was always 
Hamed’s infirmity to forget. So it happened on this 
occasion. Instead of an unusual supply for an ex- 
traordinary occasion, we had only the remnants of a 
few farthing rushlights. The question then arose, 
Shall we hazard our way with these into the bowels 
of the earth, or abandon our enterprise ? 

Hoping against hope, and enjoining upon impro- 
vident Arabs providence and economy, we decided to 
proceed. Forthwith stripping ourselves of our out- 
ward gear, we lowered ourselves into the pit. It was 
difficult so to crumple our bodies up as, prostrate 
and feet foremost, to squeeze ourselves into the 
weasel-aperture. In.this posture for twenty feet we 
struggled our way through a tunnel not more than 
two feet high and one and a half broad, to reach a 
grotto, where, to our great relief, we could rise on 
our knees. 

Here we lighted our ‘‘ brief candles,” and set our- 
selves to the real business of our expedition. This 
we had no sooner done, than our farther entrance 
was disputed by the only living denizens of these 
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gloomy regions. Clouds of bats, dropping from the 
roof and walls around, rushed bewildered against us, 
terrified in their passage to theopen air. Our lights 
were, extinguished in a trice, and ourselves thrown 
into no small consternation. In vain we battled 
with the filthy monsters. Swarm followed on swarm, 
regardless of our cries, and clinging to our bodies 
with a harpy grip. We threw ourselves down, our 
faces to the earth, in patient endurance, till the last 
fluttering wings rallied us from our surprise, and 
left us masters of the situation and of ourselves. 
Relighting our candles, and giving the word 
‘“‘Delwukte”” (Now then), to which our guides 
boldly responded, ‘‘ Hadez” (All right), we started 
afresh, each following his guide, the Copt happily 
in the van. Resuming our former posture, we 
writhed again our way through a similar tunnel, to 
find ourselves in another grotto higher and more 
spacious than the last. It was a grateful relief to 
our cramped and bruised bodies, for on account of 
the narrowness of these passages, and our neces- 
sary position in forcing our way through them, 
our heads and faces came into frequent contact 
with the rugged surface beneath us or the sharp 
splinters above. Added to this, the increasing tem- 
perature of the place, as we advanced, and the 
atrocious odour of ammonia, made our labour one of 
such positive suffering, that had I been alone I would 
have made back at once for the outer world. 

In this way, sometimes on our breasts, sometimes 
on all fours, stifled with dust, suffocated with heat 
and sick with stygian odours, we laboured on, till 
in half an hour we emerged into a hall, if I may so 
call’a chaos of shivered rocks, where we could stand 
erect. This chamber, between thirty and forty feet 
in height, and a hundred perhaps in circumference, 
which arched over us, and circled round in charred 
and bristling crags, would, under other cireumstanees, 
have imaged to our minds the entrance to the 
shades; but now, as we sat down to breathe from 
our struggles, was to us the very paradise of rest. 
The rest of a few minutes, however, made us see our 
position in the true light of the pervading darkness ; 
a darkness so intense that as we held aloft our feeble 
lights to survey the scene, it seemed as though it 
would quench their glimmer. The heat and effluvia 
had, at the same time, become so oppressive, that I 
confess I began to fear life and light would go out 
together. Before reaching this spot, the atmosphere 
had begun to tell so seriously upon me that I could 
hear my heart beat, while I was almost fainting 
from suffocation. 

The central floor of this hall was cumbered up with 
masses dislodged from the roof, which hung over us 
so broken as to threaten every moment a second 
ruin. As Isat on the top of a rock surveying, as 
well as I could by the twinkle of our candles, the 
scene around, I realised the horrors of Dante’s 
“Inferno.” A chaos of shivered rocks lay confounded 
below. We seemed engulphed in haunts resembling 
those of the spirits for whom the poet reserves ever- 
recurring cycles of increasing blackness, of darkness, 
and hopeless despair. 

From this hall we penetrated into fantastic grottoes 
and gloomy recesses, to return to the same point—a 
wildering intricacy without end, where, guideless and 
once astray, you were lost for ever. The air, too, 





had become now so charged with nitrogen, that we | 
felt powerless to move, and the tension on mind and 
body was such as to render us almost reckless. | 
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The Copt at this critical juncture roused us by start- 
ing to his feet and urging us onwards. His example 
quickened us to immediate action. Our further pro- 
gress, however, seemed for some minutes impossible. 
A fathomless chasm, to judge by our lights, yawned 
before us. The Copt, however, kept our courage 
up by continual assurances that he had discovered 
the tokens by which he had on former occasions 
shaped his course. Suddenly he descended out of 
sight, and suddenly we saw him reappear, springing 
up the farther side with a gurgling howl in his throat, 
which he intended for “hurrah!” Directed and 
encouraged by him, we cleared what seemed an im- 
passable gulf, to find ourselves still prisoners of hope. 

For to reach our ultima Thule we had again to throw 
ourselves upon our breasts and crush our bodies 
through passages as difficult and tortuous as before. 
The rugged face of the rock became now padded soft 
with layers of crocodile fragments, which the sacri- 
legious hands of former visitants had strewn on their 
passage out. The great charnel-house of the croco- 
dile world could not now be distant. One effort more 
brought us upon several chambers, and at last into 
one long narrow cavern, where we had reward for 
all our toil, as we crawled over the ever-increasing 
bodies of the crocodile dead. 

There they lay, heaps upon heaps, layer piled 
over layer, from what depth we knew not upwards 
till flush with the roof. Each layer, where body 
was separated from body by palm-stems, was thickly 
and carefully eovered with palm-leaves, somewhat 
faded, indeed, but otherwise as fresh as though 
plucked but yesterday from groves which formed, 
as now, the glory of the worshipped river. 

The sight, startling in itself, is almost overpower- 
ing, when you ask, How had all these monster heaps, 
from the little tadpole of a day to the huge patriarch 
of three hundred (?) years, been gathered, and in such 
order, into this pathless world of unbroken night ?.- 
What spirit of evil ranged them im this cavernous 
abyss of darkness side by side, the head of one to the 
tail of another, every chink and interval filled up with 
reptile-bundles in order due, in strange economy of 
space? For bundles of little crocodiles, eight or ten 
inches long, each swathed as carefully as the largest, 
are disposed in such intervals. Where was the 
entrance to the shrine devoted to these symbols of 
the god? On questions such as these reigns Egyp- 
tian darkness, deep as that which brooded around us— 
a darkness then felt the more, because broken only 
by the faint glimmer of our expiring light. 

My sight grew hazy, and breathing more difficult. 
The feeble light, w vhich I held aloft, flickered 
ominously. I felt I must abandon these crocodile 
catacombs, and escape to the upper air. One step 
farther, one hour longer in these shades, and I 
might be added to the reptile dead around me. I 
soon, through the mismanagement of my guide, got 
separated from my friend’s track. Every turn and 
bend of the grottoes was anxiously studied, but gave 
no clue to the way we had come, and left us only 
worse perplexed. Alarmed, I began to question my 
guide, and found, to my dismay, that the rascal had 
never been there before, and knew even less of these 
Cimmerian caves than myself. Moreover, he had 
only a Mussulman’s soul and hope within him. 

“Tnshallah! If God willed, we should get out, 
and if not, why then we must die! Allah Kerim’ 








eat and merciful. 
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In the meantime he was blazing out his fragment 
of a candle, precipitating our fate. I now, when too 
late, reproached myself for not having informed 
myself better about the caves, and made such obser- 
vation by the way in as would serve for a clue out of 
the labyrinth. Constituting myself, therefore, without 
amoment’s delay, guide to the apathetic Mussulman, 
I struggled wearily on, through passages that always 
reverted to our starting-point, or terminated suddenly 
in a cul-de-sac. After sundry fruitless attempts, our 
last candle too guttering out, I sat down to be em- 
bowelled in these regions of despair, unless, which I 
scarcely dared to hope, my friend and the Copt, who 
had penetrated beyond us, should return by our way. 
‘Our people outside might conclude that some dis- 
aster had happened from our lengthened absence, but 
would be little likely to descend in quest of us. All 
our cries for succour only came back mocking upon 
us in muffled echoes. Just as’ hope was dying out, 
our ‘‘ extremity proved God’s opportunity.”’ A fancied 
speck in the horrible blackness and silence took actual 
shape and form. Misty at first, and scarcely distin- 
guishable from the blinding darkness, my friend and 
his guide issued at length from a hazy nimbus into 
our sight. Never were bodily forms more welcome 
than these two human shapes. 

We had no time for question or reply. Their light, 
like ours,was at its last flicker, and we must therefore 
still escape for our life. The Copt, never at fault, 
wound his way before us through chinks and fissures 
of rocks as confidently as though moving through the 
blind windings of his own village. Thus we twisted 
and forced our way for two hours, till a bright 
purple haze before us told that we were approaching 
the daylight. 

It was some time before we could endure the glory 
of the outer day, and when we surveyed ourselves in it 
at last, reeking as from a Turkish bath, and befouled 
with the smoke and dirt of the shades, we confessed 
ourselves ghastly nondescripts, more akin to the dingy 
negro than the frosty-hued children of the West. 

We were more thankful, I trust, than ‘ pius 
/ineas,” by how much ours was worse than the 
hero’s fabled descent to Avernus. By the time our 
eyes had become accustomed again to the light, we 
found ourselves, now that excitement and motive for 
action was over, powerless to raise ourselves un- 
assisted to the pit’s mouth. What welcome sounds 
were those with which Hamed greeted our safe 
return, and what precious drops and morsels were 
those with which he rallied exhausted nature ! 





CARDINAL MAZARIN. 


ELAROCHDP’S picture of the Last Sickness of 
Cardinal Mazarin, now exhibited in Sir Richard 
Wallace’s collection, will recall to many the scene por- 
trayed in Ward’s well-known painting of the Death 
of Charles 11. The two events are separated in history 
by little more than twenty years, and the similarity 
in the pictures but too truly represents the common 
degradation of both courts. The cardinal whom 
Delaroche thus depicts on his deathbed had played, 
however, a far more vigorous rél/e than the English 
king. It was he who first secured Alsace for 
France, when at the end of the Thirty Years’ War 
he concluded the Peace of Westphalia; and sub- 
sequently, nine days only before his death, it was he 
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also who signed the treaty by which Strasbourg was 
acquired. It has remained for the present genera- 
tion to witness the total overthrow of the policy for 
which he contended, and on which he first put the 
doubtful stamp of success. The pupil of Richelieu, 
and pointed out by him as the only man who could 
carry on the work he had begun, he was said by La 
Rochefoucauld to have ‘small views in the midst of 
his great projects, and a timid mind behind a bold 
heart, the contrary of Richelieu, who had a bold mind 
and a timid heart.” 

Mazarin had advanced from an obscure origin to 
the highest station, and during the regency of Anne 
of Austria, the mother of Louis xtv, held for a time 
an almost absolute ascendency. The wars of the 
Fronde originated in opposition to the unscrupulous 
manner in which the Cardinal exercised his power. 
Frondeurs, or “slingers,’”’ his opponents were called, 
from their epigrammatic attacks; and doubtless, in 
person as well as policy, he was, as a foreigner, in 
many things obnoxious to ridicule, and not least in 
the broken speech which his Italian lips could not 
master. Then occurred that memorable “ day of the 
barricades ’’—the pattern for so many days to follow 
—on which Anne and the boy-king were obliged to 
quit Paris. They returned in the course of events, but 
it was not long before again there was a turn in the 
tide of fortune, and Mazarin was banished. His 
exile was not of long duration; two years passed, 
and he resumed his ministry with all his former 
power. A succession of political intrigues made up 
his life, which was surrounded with scandals, from 
the early days when as a youth he was noted asa 
gambler, down to the later times when he grew rich 
by extortion. He laid the seeds of bitter hatred and 
long and bloody wars in the schemes by which he 
plotted and bribed to obtain the election of Louis x1v 
to the imperial crown of Germany. It was the 
Italian Cardinal also who arranged the ill-fated 
marriage of that monarch with the Infanta, daughter 
of Philip 1v of Spain. It is not our purpose to 
follow the successive steps by which he sought the 
aggrandisement of France. When he died the 
emancipated Louis would admit no more ecclesiastics 
to his councils. The popular estimation was ex- 
pressed in a satirical epitaph, alluding to the treaty 
which, as we have said, he signed a few days before 
his death :— 


**Enfin le cardinal a terminé son sort ; 
Frangais, que dirons nous de ce grand personage ? 
Il a fait la paix, il est mort ; 
I] ne pouvoit pour nous rien faire davantage.” 


The character of the age is well sketched in the 
following passage from ‘‘The Eighteen Christian 
Centuries,” by the Rev. James White :—‘“‘ The dis- 
sensions of the Fronde produced no champion to 
whom either side could look with unmingle/ respect. 
The great Condé and the famous Turenne showed 
military talent of the highest order, but a want of 
principle and a flighty frivolity of character counter- 
balanced all their virtues. The scenes of those six 
years are like a series of dissolving views, or the 
changing combinations of a kaleidoscope; Condé 
and Turenne, always on opposite sides—for each 
changed his party as often as the other;—battles 
prepared for by masquerades and theatricals, and 
celebrated on both sides with epigrams and songs ;— 
the wildest excesses of debauchery and vice practised 
by both sexes and all ranks in the state ;—arch- 
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bishops fighting like gladiators, and intriguing like 


the vulgarest conspirators ;—princes imprisoned with | 


a jest, and executions attended with cheers and 
laughter ;—and over all an Italian ecclesiastic, 
grinning with satisfaction at the imerease of his 
wealth —caballing, cheating, and lying, but keeping 
a firm grasp of power :—no country was ever so split 
into faction, or so denuded of great men.” 





THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 
II. NETHERLANDS. 


S lars reward of labour throughout the Netherlands 
is too low to offer any inducement for an English 
workman whose object is saving money to migrate 
thither. At Arnheim and Deventer the weekly wages 
of the workman scarcely average 10s. At the Hague 
they are somewhat higher, but there also provisions are 
considerably dearer. It appears, from investigations 
that have been lately made, that if the wage of the 
artisan were not supplemented by the industry of his 
wife and children, or in some other way, he would 
rarely be able to meet his expenses, low and econo- 
mical as they are. The Netherlands Society for the 
Promotion of Industry give, in their last report, some 
striking statisties om this point. Thus, the expenses 
(for the barest mecessaries) of a blacksmith with a 
wife and one child were found te be 15s. 105d. 
weekly; but the man’s regular wages are only 11:., 
leaving the differenee to be made up by the oaesinan 
of the wife. A brieklayer, with a wife and four 
children, spends on necessaries 16. 3d., and earns 
himself but 10s; amd another, a labourer at the 
same trade, havimg a wife and six ehildren, has to 
spend for their support 14s. 6}d., though his wages 
are less tham 8. e wife’s nt is almost 
always washing, a rather lucrative trade in Holland ; 
the children begim te earn a little at an early age; 
and the father, if inclimed, as he is pretty sure to be, 
can add something to his regular wage by overwork. 
In Amsterdam the rate of wages is as high as in any 
part of the country, the skilled workman getting from 
13s. or 14a @ week to 21s., and the foremen con- 
siderably more; the diamond cutters and polishers 
earning from two gui to six guineas, and even 
more. The heurs of Iabour are twelve, with an 
allowance of two and a half hours for meals and the 
never-failing indulgenee of a pipe. . 

There are two things noticeable with regard to the 
position of the, Dutch werkman which may seem 
anomalous to am Englishman. ‘In the first place, he 
is not a slave to the slow system of apprenticeship, 
which compels a lad to occupy five or seven years of 
his life in learning (or being prevented from learn- 
ing) his trade; he learns it as he pleases from who- 
ever he can induce te teach him; he learns as many 
trades as he likes, and is allowed to work at any 
trade he understands. In the second place, he is 
under no obligation to give notice to quit any em- 
ployment that is disagreeable to him, but can quit it 
at any moment he chooses, and receive the wages 
due to him up to that moment. The master, in like 
manner, can discharge his workmen whenever it 
suits him. But in practice, the end of the week, as 


being the most convenient, is the usual time for 
closing engagements on either side. 
The rate of wages, then, being so very much lower 
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| than the rates in the large towns of England, an 
English workman would naturally infer that he 
would be able to obtain food and necessaries at a 
very cheap rate. . Here, however, he would be mis- 
taken, for with the exception of bread, vegetables of 
@ coarse sort, hoots and shoes, tobaceo and spirits, 
almost all artieles of food and elothing, as well as 
house-rent and luxuries, are dearer in Amsterdam 
than im England. Any English family, therefore, 
arriving at Amsterdam or its vieimity, and wishing to 
enjoy the same comforts as at home, could only do so 
by spending one-third er oné-fourth more than in 
England. Hew, them, docs the Dutch working man 

himself and family? The answer is—they are 
almost entire strangers to luxuries; they live chiefly 
on potatoes, cheap vegetables, sueh as carrots, 
turnips, onions, cabbage, ete., stewed with lard, and 
rye bread. When these vegetables are scarce, as 
they are im winter and early spring, they have 
recourse to dried peas, beans, riee, barley, etc., 
cooked with buttermilk and treacle. They cannot 
afford to buy butcher’s meat, and the only kind of 
animal food which they of on Sundays is 
bacon and horseflesh, which latter has been lately 
introdueed. 

In the matter of house accommodation the Dutch- 
‘man is somewhat peeuliar. Whoever has studied 
the pictures of Ostade and Teniers, particularly the 
larger scenes, taust have noticed the numerous small 
houses, each separate from the others, and each in 
its own patch of enclosed ground. Sueh pictures are 
true to fact, for the Dutehman will always stand 
aloof from his neighbours if he eam, and be the 
centre of his own demesne, however small; and he 
loves to keep it eleam and neat, and to make it the 

-very pieture of propriety. At the Hague the work- 
man can rent a Fittle house of this deseription, if he 
does not (as he often dees) happen to gee one of 
his own, for about 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, and he will 
make excellent use of the bit of grownd by raising 
from it such as willafford him the greatest 
amount of nourishment. Neeessity has taught him 
thrift; he is fond of working im his garden early and 
late; he loves his own fireside in the wintry season; 
and he rarely wastes any of his small means at the 

ic-house—not considering beer a necessity of life. 
The worker at Amsterdam is not so well off in this 
respect ; it is hard for him to find healthy lodgings 
at a price he can afford to pay. Until lately he had 
no cheiee but to live im a damp cellar liable to fre- 
quent floods, or in a single garret, where his bed was 
in @ cupboard, and where there were none of the 
sanitary arrangements of modern houses. This 
wretched state of matters is, however, just now being 
remedied by the erection of rows of houses in the 
outskirts of the town—such buildings being the 
property of certain companies of philanthropists, who 
are able to let single rooms from 2s. to 3s. 6d. a 
week, and pairs of rooms from 3s. to 5s. 

The elimate of the Netherlands is, on the whole, 
quite as healthy as that of the British Isles, which it 
greatly resembles, notwithstanding the greater cold 
in winter. It is true that large tracts of meadow 
land are often under water, and this may render 
their neighbourhood slightly rheumatic ; but there 1s 
no malaria, few fevers, chills, or sunstrokes, and with 
ordinary care and caution good health may be main- 
tained. That this is so seems to be borne out by the 
fact that the death-rate is favourable compared with 
surrounding countries, and that among British insu- 
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rance offices there is a warm competition for Dutch | 
lives. The Dutchman clothes himself substantially, | 
wears flannel next the skin the whole year round, 
and is temperate in eating and drinking; it is his 
misfortune, however, to suffer too often from defec- 
tive drainage. An English workman in Holland will 
generally require a better diet than the native, to 
enable him to resist the effects of damp and the con- 
sequent intermittent fever ; and he should be cautious 
in the use of spirits, in which, from their cheapness, 
he may be tempted to indulge. 

With regard to the quality of the work executed 
by Dutch workmen considerable difference of opinion 
seems to prevail. The truth would appear to be that 
for ordinary work the Dutch artificer may be as much 
relied on as any other, while for work which requires 


THE WORKING CLASSES ABROAD. 





extreme care and finish he is not so well adapted, 
and has to yield the palm to his French, English, 
and German rivals ; though the Dutch are surpassed 
y none in their manufactures of tiles and bricks, 
and in their ship carpentry. It seems to be true, 
according to general testimony, that the same amount 
of work cannot be got from a number of Dutch hands 
in a factory as would be readily performed by the 
same number of English hands. Notwithstanding, 
therefore, the low wages paid to Dutchmen, their 
labour is said to cost quite as much as that of the 
workmen of other countries—the movements of the 
Dutchman being so slow and methodical, and his dis- 
position and temperament being altogether averse 
from anything like hurry and driving. 

There are English workmen scattered here and 
there throughout the Netherlands, most of whom 
have been engaged for some special service, as fore- 
men, overseers, or in some similar position of respon- 
sibility, and who receive wages exceptionally high. 
But experience shows that such engagements do not 
always work to the mutual satisfaction of both 
parties. Instances frequently occur in which the 
Englishman, spite of his superior emoluments, grows 
discontented or home-sick, and throws up his situa- 
tion. Moreover, according to Mr. Locock, there is 
one difficulty which, were all others removed, would 
present a serious obstacle to the success of anything 
like a flow of labour to these shores. 
says, ‘‘to the unfavourable impression which has 
been produced in this country by the excess to which 
the system of strikes has been carried by many 
classes of workmen in England, and the natural fear 
lest a system so baneful in its effects, so prejudicial 
to the true interests of the employers and employed, 
and so destructive to the good feeling and the friendly 
relations which should exist between them, should 
ever take root in this country. The Dutch artisan at 
present may be a poor man, but he is at least not in 
that chronic state of discontent which displays itself 
in such disagreeable colours amongst many of the 
working classes of our own country. The same wise 
legislation which prohibits hostile combinations of 
one class against another protects the artisan in all 
segitimate reunion and combination. Workmen’s 
clubs and trade unions abound in every town and 
country. Every trade has its society, and every 
radesman, artisan, and labourer, is a member of one 
or another. The law allows such socicties to discuss 
with full liberty all questions connected with the 
relations of master to man, and to use all amicable 


and legitimate means for effecting a change in those | 
What it prohibits is a hostile demonstra- | 


relations. 


tion of a whole class against another, or of a whole | 





**T allude,” he | 
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body of workmen against a common employer. This 
law is respected by all parties, and meets, I have 
reason to believe, with general approval.” 


A STORY OF a PICTURE. 


HOSE of us who are least acquainted with geo- 
graphy and never heard that Pressburg was the 
ancient capital of Hungary, are yet familiar with the 
name of that fine and interesting old city. If they do 
not know how proudly it stands rearing its fortress- 
palace above the broad waters of the Danube—a ruin 
now, and almost as stately in its fallen greatness as 
that widowed queen of cities Toledo la pintoresea, 
which it so much resembles—if they cannot picture 
to themselves that grand historical old baleony ren- 
dered famous in history as the spot on which stood, 
conspicuous to all time, the youthful, beautiful, 
defenceless and courageous woman-king, when, with 
her infant in her arms and in deep mourning 
attire, her very face won the hearts of the enthu- 
siastic Magyars and called forth that cry, the 
| faintest echo of which would thrill the heart of 
a nineteenth century monarch, ‘‘ Moriamur pro rege 
nostro Maria Teresa’”’—if they cannot call up the 
image of its cathedral, its public edifices, its Konigs- 
berg, with the stirring traditions that belong to it, a 
unique monument in the history of nations—they, at 
all events, recognise it as—alas! that we should 
be compelled to have recourse to such a bathos !— 
‘“‘the place that the biscuits come from,” and as such, 
doubtless, the name of “‘ Pressburg” has a pleasant 
sound in the popular ear. 

Having thus carried our readers within the pre-: 
cincts of the quaint old city, we will ask, them to 
accompany us in a visit to the Hotel de Ville, and 
passing over its general features, which are not re- 
markable, we will ask them to pause before an 
apparently early painting which attracted our own 
attention from the moment our eyes rested upon it. 

The canvas in question hangs immediately over 
the door by which the large hall is entered and to 
the left of one of the windows. The frame is of 
| early date, worn and worm-eaten; and, strange to 
| say, while the general idea it conveys is that of age 
| and decay, the colours are singularly fresh and 
bright. It was by no means unnatural that we 
should gaze on this singular relic with speculative 
astonishment, for it was impossible to look at it 
without saying to oneself, ‘‘That picture must have 
a history.” 

Overcome by the heat of the day and the fatigue 
of visiting the detail of this most interesting semi- 
oriental old city, we had sought the refreshing cool- 
ness of the vast hall, and, possessing ourselves of the 
snug corner of an ancient oak bench filling a recess 
opposite the picture, we remained in tranquil ob- 
scurity, unmolested by the passage to and fro of 
persons seeking or leaving the various public offices 
located there. 

While absorbed in contemplating and endeavour- 
ing to decipher the subject, we were accosted by a 
stranger who inquired, not without a certain courtesy, 
but at the same time with a smile which might be 
interpreted to imply compassion for our ignorance, 
whether we did not behold for the first time the 
‘« Teufel’s-Gemalde.” 

As our curiosity respecting the picture in question 
was fully roused, we were by no means slow to 
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appreciate the chance of gratifying it which circum- 
stances seemed to have thrown in our way ; we there- 
fore responded with alacrity to the appeal, and 
assured the old gentleman that this was our first 
visit to the spot. 

On this he pulled from his fob a massive gold watch 
of antiquated make, in shape like an egg, the dial 
being black with white figures marked upon it, and 
observing it yet wanted half an hour of sundown, 
without any further preliminary he began :— 


You see on that canvas the figure of an elderly 
man, whose silver locks curl thickly down the sides 
of his bald head. He is wrapped in the folds of a 
drab robe, and holds-in one hand a parchment, to 
which he is pointing with the other. That old man 
was a wealthy and substantial burgher of the good 
city of Pressburg—a merchant he was, in those days 
when merchants aspired to be princes and princes 
thought it no derogation to be merchants; his 
enterprises were daring, his argosies seemed to be 
always under the special protection of Providence, 
and his speculations were uniformly successful, so 
that none of all the commercial men of the time 
was so rich or so prosperous as old Caspar. Who he 
was, whence he came, what his family and antecedents, 
none could fathom—none will ever know. All knew, 
but it was all they did know respecting him, that he 
had not only acquired a colossal fortune, but that he 
possessed an unusual share of learning, that he was 
acquainted with the movements and changes of the 
stars, that the deep and hidden secrets of nature 
were to him familiar lore, and that when his counsel 
could be obtained as to the probabilities of coming 
events, by the issue of which fortunes are made or 
marred, it always proved correct. Caspar was conse- 
quently regarded with respect, if not with awe, by his 
fellow-citizens, who marvelled at his superior in- 
formation, and admired his application of it, and 
envied its results. Yet with all this, there was one 
thing he did not know—perhaps he had never studied 
it—the depth and subtlety, and at the same time the 
short-sightedness, of the human heart: neither did 
he note the workings of pride and the snares that 
it spreads for its hapless victims. 

So commanding was Caspar’s position, so imposing 
his whole tone, that he took part, by the tacit under- 
standing and consent of the ruling authorities, in the 
organisation of all public institutions, municipal 
arrangements, and the administration of justice, and 
was eonsulted in all matters that concerned his fellow- 
citizens. 

One day,’when he had taken his accustomed place 
in the presence of the tribunal, there appeared a poor 
widow woman to plead before the judges. 

‘‘Hear me, fathers,’ exclaimed she, with a burst 
of irrepressible grief; ‘‘a widow I am, and in the 
greatest trouble and distress. I throw myself with 
three helpless orphans on your merciful considera- 
tion, for our natural guardian and protector is no 
more, and his cold corpse lies coffined in his shroud! 
All our little property and the patrimony of my chil- 
dren was one acre of land; small and poor it was, 
but with my own and my husband’s earnings its 
produce sufficed to keep us above want. No sooner 


was my husband dead and I helpless, than a wealthy 
neighbour, envying, like wicked Ahab, our poor little 
field adjoining his own domain, claimed, seized, and 
enclosed it.” 
‘‘Who,” exclaimed the judge, ‘(has committed 
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this dastardly outrage? If, indeed, such a deed can 
be proved against one of our citizens, let him be con- 
demned to a shameful punishment adequate to the 
unmanly act. Bring him forward that we may judge 
him.” 

‘My lord and judge,” replied the woman, “he 
who has not been ashamed to despoil the widow and 
the orphan, is here present; he is known to you all; 
behold him on the bench of the councillors. That, 
my lord, is the man,” and she pointed to Caspar. 

At this unlooked-for revelation, a unanimous cry 
of incredulity and horror pervaded the judgment- 
hall; nevertheless, the accused, on whom all eyes 
were turned, remained perfectly self-possessed. 

‘‘ Answer,” said the judge, ‘‘is this accusation 
true or false?” 

‘False! most false!” replied Caspar, calmly and un- 
hesitatingly ; and as he spoke the merchant drew from 
the pocket of his robe a parchment roll, and with a 
dignity which commanded the respect of all present, 
and caused a universal revulsion in his favour, he 
added, ‘‘ This is my justification! ’’? Then turning to 
the woman, he said, in a tone of perfect composure,— 

‘‘The field you claim, my good woman, was un- 
doubtedly your husband’s; but, shortly before his 
death, by a compact the nature of which, out of 
motives of consideration for his memory, I forbear to 
reveal, he made over to me this piece of land, which 
adjoins and formerly formed part of my domain, and 
this is the deed by which he ceded it.” 

With this he laid the document on the table. 

‘« My lord!” exclaimed the widow, with tearful in- 
dignation, ‘‘the calumny this statement implies is a 
more cruel injury than the appropriation of my little 
property; but I fear it not, my husband’s character 
can stand on its own merits and is above so foul an 
aspersion. My lords, that writing is a forgery—I 
know it. My husband kept back nothing from me, 
and would never have disposed of the land without 
my knowledge. Nevertheless, satisfied though I may 
be, myself, of the falsity of this man’s statement, it is 
necessary I should convince you, and assertion is not 
proof; suffer me, therefore, to ask for this simple 
test: Herr Caspar declares his statement to be true. 
Command him to swear it! Let him dare to raise that 
hand, defiled as it is with falsehood and rapine, and 
make oath before heaven, and I am willing to bear 
my loss. If my husband did this thing, I submit. 
I have no more to say.” 

So reasonable a requirement could scarcely be 
refused. 

‘‘Be good enough to rise, Herr Caspar,”’ said the 
judge, courteously but solemnly, “‘ and affirm to us on 
oath that you are the lawful owner of the disputed 
field, and that this woman is an impostor.” 

At these words Caspar started involuntarily and 
his cheek blanched, but instantly recovering his out- 
ward self-composure, he rose slowly, and lifting his 
right hand, stretched it towards the picture of the 
crucified Lord, which hung, as you see it still, at the 
head of the hall, for it was almost on this spot that 
the event took place. [We fancied that an invo- 
luntary shudder passed over the speaker as he said 
these words, nevertheless he proceeded.] The Bible 
was placed in his hand, and he began to repeat the 
oath, invoking upon himself the curse of Heaven if he 
spoke not the truth. The tremulousness of his hollow 
voice as he proceeded with the solemn words amid 
the deathlike stillness of the court, betrayed the 
emotion he was no longer able to conceal, and his 
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lips were hardly closed when, as if it had but waited 
for the consummation of the deliberate perjury, a 
violent thunder-peal suddenly burst over the edifice, 
and rolled away rumbling grimly into the distance, 


while the whole building tottered beneath the shock. | 


Was it a storm? Was it an earthquake? In the 
midst of the general consternation none could say, 
and, to add to the solemnity of the phenomenon, the 
sky was suddenly overcast and a deep gloom over- 
spread the place; a vivid flash of lightning followed, 
and then all gradually returned to its normal con- 
dition. 





The Rath-Herren, pale with terror, crossed them- 
selves devoutly and looked from one to the other; no 
one had been heard to move. They were all there— 
all save ONE, and what had become of him? The 
remainder stood aghast at the terrible discovery. 
{he perjured oppressor of the defenceless had filled 
up the measure of his guilt—the holy volume, con- | 
taminated by his touch, had dropped scorched to the 
ground, and he . . . . had disappeared! 

The next morning—none could tell how—opposite 
the picture of the Crucifixion Caspar had so impiously 
adjured, a painting was found panelled in the wall 
representing the sacrilegious merchant with the forged 
deed in his hand. That is the picture you can see 
before you, for no one has ever ventured to meddle 
with it. Moreover it is said [added our informant, 
in a mysterious whisper] that the form of Caspar 
still haunts this spot, and that a portion of his 
punishment consists in being obliged to relate the 
story of his shame to all strangers whom he may see 
gazing on its representation. 

Our eyes were still riveted on the canvas when 
we felt ourselves gently touched on the shoulder. 
At such a moment any external influence of an un- 
known character could not but increase our uncom- 
fortable sensations; it was therefore no small relief 
to perceive that the individual who now claimed our 
attention wore the livery of bumbledom. Addressing 
us respectfully in his vernacular, ‘‘ Will your gra- 
ciousness be pleased to observe,” said he, ‘that the 
hour of sunset has arrived, and the doors of the 
Hotel de Ville are about to be closed ?” 
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\] OT long since we described one of the popular 
+‘ microscopical entertainments which are given 
by societies of Londoners during the winter months. 
The show, which was held in the evening, was all | 
the more interesting from the fact that the exhibitors | 
are engaged in the daytime in commercial or other | 
business pursuits, their leisure hours alone being 
devoted to science or natural history. We purpose 
now to report upon a class of entertainment which is 
even more popular in London and elsewhere than a 
microscopical sotrée—?.e., an entomological sorrée, at 
which the world of insects is the attraction. 

In the winter months the London entomologists 
give public exhibitions of the captured or bred 
insects of the past year. Insect metamorphosis in 
all its stages, and insect economy as it affects vege- 
tation, are exhibited as well, so that the entertain- 
ment is really an education to the mind, as well as 
beautiful tothe eye. The public, too, and not simply 
the entomological world, throng to the show, for 
Londoners are getting more interested in the wild 





denizens of Kent and Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, and 


Hertfordshire, and desirous to know what strange 
or beautiful creatures may be seen in an afternoon's. 
ramble from town. 

The exhibition opens at seven o'clock. The 
Society’s rooms are already crowded with visitors 
when we arrive. Those rows of glass-topped 
cabinets which line the walls assure us we are among 
the entomologists. Let us wedge ourselves into the 
slowly moving line of spectators, and begin the tour 
of the room. Now we are fairly in front of tho 
cabinets. ‘‘ Can all these strange, lovely, and remark- 
able creatures be really natives of our own fields and 
woods? Are they to be seen on the wing close to 
London, or have they been imported from the 
tropics?”? Such are the inquiries suggested to us 
by the first sight of these numberless creatures 


‘* of smallest lineaments exact 
In all the liveries decked of summer’s pride.” 


Innumerable as seem the varieties of insects be- 
foro us, they can all be roughly classed as butterflies 
and moths, beetles and flies, in their several stages of 
development. The butterflies are the greatest favour- 
ites with the visitors; indeed, one or two specimens 
are being actually mobbed by their admirers, so let 
us begin with these. 

The famous Camberwell Beauty is the chief object 
of inquiry—the observed of all observers. This fair 
creature is no young belle of great personal attrac- 
tions, but a rare butterfly with a remarkable arrange- 
ment of colours. The wings are bordered with a 
palish white, next to which is a band of black, with 
large blue dots, and then a field of chocolate colour. 
But the history of the Camberwell Beauty is more 
remarkable than its aspect. 

‘¢ Many years ago,” says our guide, ‘“‘ when Cam- 
berwell was a real village, luxuriating in its willows, 
the entomologists of the day were delighted with the 
appearance in that suburb of this celebrated Beauty. 
Since then it has become quite a rarity in England. 
Indeed, up to the present year hardly any of the 
rising entomologists had seen the insect alive. But 
since last September there has been an astonishing 
resurrection of the species. At least two hundred 
specimens have been taken in various parts of the 
country during the past autumn.” 

Seven specimens of the Camberwell Beanty—all 
taken near London—are on show at this exhibition 
to-night. They have been taken at Dulwich, Shirley, 
and Highgate Wood. One was captured in Euston 
Square, and another in Hyde Park. This re- 
appearance of the Camberwell Beauty in England, 
when it was thought to be almost extinct, has been 
quite the entomological event of the past year. 

Three other rare English butterflies are also on 
show—viz., the Bath White, the Queen of Spain 
Fritillary, and the Large Copper Butterfly. These 
choice creatures, all of which are recent captures, are 
as much mobbed by the spectators as the Camberwell 
Beauty. 

But this entomological exhibition is no mere show 
of insect beauty to please the eye. It is an education 
in the life-history of the insect tribes, as the remain- 
ing cabinets will show us. 

The life-histories of no less than twenty-four species 
of butterflies are set forth in the cabinets now before 
us. We see the egg, the caterpillar, the chrysalis, 
and the perfect winged insect. We see even the 
terrible little ichneumon fly, which, to the distress of 
the breeder of butterflies, sometimes issues forth from 
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the larva box instead of the expected butterfly or 
moth. 

Among these larvee in the cabinet, perhaps the 
most noticeable is that of the gigantic goat-moth. 
This caterpillar is nearly as thick as your thumb, and 
about twice as long. Like its companion larvae, it is 
carefully prepared and stuffed by the collector in 
order that it may keep wholesome. Some collectors, 
we learn, merely inflate the skin with air. 

What visions of rural life these cases of brilliant 
dragon-flies bring tous! We are transported from 





the gas-lighted and crowded room to the banks of | g 


rivers and lakes, to reedy ponds and rushing water- 
falls. We see these bold and fearless creatures 
hawking in the bright sunshine. Look at their 
bes autifully nerved, reticulated, lace-like wings. In 
the Malay Archipelago, where the natives use large 


| 


insects for food, the dragon-flies are caught with | 


limed twigs. A couple are said to make 
dinner. No less than thirty species of dragon-fiies 
are to be found about Epping Forest, haunting the 
ponds and streams and old gravel-pits. 

The humbler tribe of leat-miners come next to the 
dragon-flies. These leaf-miners are as instructive a 
sight as any we shall see in the way of insect economy. | 
Their work is seen in the discoloration of the leaves 
they inhabit. How often have we noticed the blotched 
and stained condition of leaves, especially in autumn, 
without inquiring the cause! Here is the explana- 
tion. Leaf-miner No. 1 mines the leaf of the 
willow ; No. 2 mines the leaf of the tormentil; No. 3 
mines the leaf of the alder, and may be found on 
alders at Shirley, near Croydon; No. 4 mines the 
birch leaf, and may be found at Bishop’s Wood, 
Hampstead; No. 8 mines the elm leaf, and may be 
found at Stratford, Essex, Addington Road, Shirley, 
and elsewhere on elm. The exhibitor of these leaf- 
miners has worked out their life-history and given 
it to the world in the ‘‘ Entomologist” magazine. 
Let us not forget to observe the leaf-miners and their 
doings in our future country walks. 

Oak leaves, with spangles, and oak-galls as | 
yound as marbles are, also find their place in this 
entomological exhibition, for both are the work of 
insects. The oak leaf has its under-side so covered 
with spangles as to look like a fern-frond when it is 
fruiting—like the common golden-dotted polypody 
of the hedge-banks, with its little mounds of fructifi- 
cation. 

At first sight the spots look like minute fungi, but 
that little fly, so neatly labelled, is the real explana- 
tion. In the summer this tiny creature pierces the | 
under side of the leaf with her sharp sting or ovi- 
duct, and deposits her egg within. Wherever an 
ege has been deposited, these small excrescences, 
called oak-spangles, rise on the back of the leaf. In 
time the egg hatches, and the perfect insect flies 
away to ar oak leaves and lay eggs on her own 
account. Such is the history of some of the sere and 
yellow leaves of the oak. 

This case of tree galls contains some ouciling 
instances of insect architecture, and may well open 
our eyes when we next walk the woodland or the rural 
highway. No. 1 is the oak-apple, or King Charles’s 
apple. No. 2 is the artichoke gall of the oak. 
No. 3, common oak-gall. No. 4, oak-leaf gall. 
No. 5, bramble-gall (on hawthorn). Next comes 
that beautiful mossy gall of the common dog-rose, 
the so-called Bedeguar. Next to these come the 
galls of the willow, fir, sycamore, and mountain ash. | 
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AMONG THE ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


The little gall-fly is the architect of all these galls. 
She has but to pierce the bud—the site of the foun- 
dation—with her sting, and leave her egg within, 
when there spring up, as if by magic, commodious 
apartments for her descendants. Since 1854, when 
the oak-gall was first publicly noticed in this country, 
it has multiplied so rapidly, to the exclusion of the 
more natural fruit of the tree, ¢.e., the acorn, that 
fears now begin to be excited for the safety of all our 
oaks. These galls, then, may well have a place in 
an entomological exhibition. We observe that each 
gall, with its proper insect, is, labelled with its 
scientific name. 

Our guide would take us still farther on the tour 
of this most interesting exhibition. Here are the 
water- flies, the beetles in their mailed coats, the bees 
in all their bees, carpenter bees, 
mason bees, upholsterer bees, and leaf-cutting bees. 
3ut we have seen enough to account for the popu- 
larity of such an entertainment as this. 

An entomological sozrée, then, teaches us what to 
look for in our country walks, and where to look. 
Our eyes will be keener in future to peer within the 
discoloured leaf, under the bark, down in the sand- 
quarry, and under the ground, and quicker to recog- 
nise our insect friends when we sce them. 





x. W. 





SHIPOWNERS IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


BY SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, M.P. 


” the year 1870, when my Bill (Merchant Ship- 

ping) was before the House the first time, the 
evening appointed for the second reading arrived. I 
was standing in the lobby, when a member accosted 
me thus :— 

‘Do you expect your Bill will come on to-night ?” 

«Yes, I hope so,” I said. 

He said, ‘‘I am sorry for that, as I have a dinner 
engagement; but I should not like to be absent.” 

‘**T think you should not be absent,” was my replr. 

‘“Why?” said he, sharply. 

‘‘ Because,”’ I said, ‘‘ 1 may have to tell the House 
of a man, whose name you will hear in any coffec- 
room or exchange in Yarmouth, Hull, Scarborough, 
Whitby, Pickering, Blythe, Shields, Newcastle, Sun- 
derland, or in any port on the north-east coast, as 


| one notorious for excessive and habitual overloading. 
| and a reckless disregard for human life, who has lost 


seven ocean-going steamers, and drowned more than 
a hundred men in less than two years,* and whose 


| name I have myself scen as one of those whose ships 
| insurance brokers at Lloyd’s 


s at length warrant the 
underwriters they will not ship goods i in, before the 
underwriters will take a line upon them, and I may 
have to tell the House that that man is the member 
for—”’ 

I thought the man would have fainted. 
answered never a word. 

Now he had put on the paper a notice to move an 
amendment to the second reading of my Bill—viz.. 
that it be read a second time that day six months. 
Every member knows that if such a purpose is aban- 
doned, it is only necessary for the member who has 
given notice of the amendment to absent himself, or 

to sit still when his turn comes to speak—that is all. 


He 





* No inquiry of course was held in any one of these cascs. 
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SHIPOWNERS IN. THE 


Some twenty minutes after this interview (and 
another I shall speak of soon), I was in my place in 
astate of strong excitement, because I had just made 
two powerful enemies. I felt utterly alone in my 
work, and so sick with excitement and fear, that I 
was compelling myself to think of the poor widows I 
had seen to keep up my courage, when a hand was 
put upon my shoulder. Much startled, I looked 
yound, and there stood this man, with a face like 
that of a dead man, and this is what he said: 

“Mr. Plimsoll, I have been to Mr. Palgrave (Clerk 
Assistant) and taken my notice off the paper.” 

Why did he go to Mr. Palgrave? Why. did he 
trouble to tell me he had done so ? 

The Bill came on too late that night for considera- 
tion, and was put forward; and when, early next 
day, I looked at the fresh issue of the order book, 
and looked amongst notices relating to orders of the 
day, that notice of amendment was not there! 

I may say here that the Bill, though frequently put 
down afterwards, never did come on that session, 
owing to the dreadful waste.of the time of the House 
by incessant speech-making of members who cannot 
really speak but don’t know it. 

Those who can’t, and do know it, seldom address 
the House but when they feel it is their plain duty. 

After turning away from the member I have re- 
ferred to, I encountered another, and told him that I 
thought he would do well to stay, because it was 
probable that I should refer to a case of a spar-decked 
ship being sent to Cronstadt in November with a 
cargo of iron, nearly twice as many tons as her re- 
gister tonnage, with her main deck between two and 
three feet under the water-line. He threatened me 
with an action for libel if I did; but the voters of 
Derby had made me strong enough to defy him. He 
said I had no right to name a matter relating to a 
member without giving him notice. I reminded him 
that I was then giving him notice. He said he would 
not take it; and finally, with a dark and deadly look, 
said, if I dared to allude to the case I must take the 
consequences. I was obliged to tell him that my duty 
was plain, and as to the consequences, I thought he 
was likely ‘to take his share of them with me. 

You will see, therefore, that I had sufficient reason 

for the agitation I was in when the first member 
made the astonishing and unnecessary (!) announce- 
ment that he had been to Mr. Palgrave and had 
taken his notice off the paper. 
_ In 1871, whenI brought in my Bill a second time, 
it was most anxiously debated by me with myself 
whether or no I should allude to these cases. Hoping 
to succeed without doing so, I did not allude to them 
m my opening speech, and of course was then pre- 
cluded from doing so in my reply, and these two men 
actually took advantage of this omission to speak 
against the Bill, and put up another member, who 
would, I am afraid, find it very embarrassing to 
answer some questions that might be put to him. 

These men, being all shipowners, have of course 
great weight with the House, and I was obliged to 
Withdraw my Bill, taking as compensation only the 
Bill subsequently brought in by the Board of Trade, 
which is worth nothing. It gives the seamen the 
night to ask for a survey, but they must pay all the 
expenses of it if the surveyors certify that the ship is 
not unseaworthy.* 





* “Our Seamen.” An Appeal. By Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. (Virtue 


and Co.) [We wish all success to Mr. Plimsoll in his generous efforts to 
get legal protection for our poor merchant seamen, whose lives are now 
at the mercy of unprincipled shipowners,—Ep., L, H.] 
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Lorp Lyrron.—Since the death of Lord Lytton, the beau- 
tiful inscription, which is emblazoned round the banqueting- 
hall of his old ancestral home of Kuebworth, has been pub- 
lished. The words are these :— 

Bead the Rede of this Oly Roof Tree. 
Were be trust fast. Opinion free. 
Bnightly Right Band. Christian knee. 
CHAorth in all. Wit in some. 
Laughter open. Slander dumb. 
earth where rooted Friendships gqrety, 
Safe as Altar eben to Foe. 

And the sparks that upwards go 
CAhen the hearth flame dies beloty, 

EE thy sap in them may be, 

Fear no twinter, Old Roof Tree. 


| The ‘** Atheneum” thus refers to the material rewards of his 


long and laborious life :—‘‘ Between the date of his birth, on 
Saturday, the 25th of May, 1805, and of his lamented death, on 
Saturday, the 18th of January, 1873, Edward Bulwer, as his 
own pitiless taskmaster, has certainly built up for himself, by 
toil the most unwearied and long-sustained, a splendid and 
diversified reputation. The wonder is, however, not that he 
has done this by writing a library of fully 200 volumes, in the 
composition of which he has adventured successively into nearly 
every department of literature, but that he added the reputation 
of a statesman and orator. So full and ornate a celebrity, it is 
not too much to say, can hardly be adduced, not only in our 
own but in any literature. Material rewards, of a remarkable 
kind, have fallen into his hands, moreover, unsought, though 
not unmerited, during the lapse of his laborious life. By author- 
ship alone he accumulated an enormous fortune. For the right 
accorded to one enterprising publishing-house, that of Messrs. 
Routledge, to issue his novels, for a period of fifteen years, he 
received no less a sum than £30,000 sterling. Thirty-six years 
ago, on the accession of the reigning sovereign, he was selected 
by the then Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, as the represen- 
tative man of lctters, for nomination to a baronetcy, simul- 
taneously with the elevation to the same dignity of Herschel, as 
the representative man of science. Afterwards, in recompense 
partly of his literary achievements, but partly this time of his 
parliamentary services to the Conservative party, he was ad- 
vanced, at the instance of the late Lord Derby, to the Upper 
House, under the title of Baron Lytton of Knebworth.” 


Servants’ CHaracTers.—Ladies complain much of the 
minor dishonesties of domestics; does it never occur to them 
to ask whether ladies are honest towards one another? ‘This 
question may seem rude: but what other term will define the 
practice of suppressing a part of the truth in giving a character ? 
You do not utter or write a positive falsehood, but it amounts 
to the same thing, if you send away your intemperate coachman’ 
or waiter with a certificate of his uprightness, good disposition, 
industry, and the like, and say nothing of his love of liquor. 
And what integrity is there, when a stranger calls upon you to 
inquire into the qualifications of a female domestic you have 
dismissed, in your enumerating all her good points and slurring 
over her bad ones? The motive is, kindness to the girl: you 
do not wish to iujure her or prevent her getting another place. 
But will this bear examination? Are we to do evil that good 
may come? Can pity for a fellow-creature sanctify deception ? 
True, it may be a stranger upon whom the fraud is practised ; 
and because it is a stranger, and not a relative or near friend of 
your own, will you become accessory to introducing an un- 
worthy servant into her house? If you allege that you are 
under no obligation to answer her questions, the obvious reply 
is, ‘‘ Even if you might with propriety or in comity refuse all 
information respecting a domestic, you have no right to give a 
partial and imperfect character ; whatever report you muke, it 
must be one which will produce an impression acco:ding to 
truth.” To admit this that is due to your friends, and re- 
pudiate it in dealing with strangers, is to act on a principle 
akin to that execrable maxim of Jesuitism—‘‘that no faith is 
to be kept with heretics.’ Besides, this conduct inflicts a 
grievous Wrong upon servants themselves. It operates to the 
prejudice of all among them who are really competent and trust- 
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worthy : for it depreciates, if it does not destroy, the value of 
their certificates. The moment it comes to be understood that 
the banks in any town are issuing two sorts of notes, a part of 
which are good, and another part, theuga resembling the first 
in appearance, worthless, their entire circulation will be dis- 
credited. And what confidence will be placed in the creden- 
tials of any servant, when it is known that many families are 
in the habit of recommending the good and the bad indiffe- 
rently? If there were more conscience on this point among 
employers, they would escape no small degree of trouble, and 
confer a substantial favour on meritorious domestics. There is 
a corresponding injustice inflicted upon servants, when an 
employer, vexed at having lost one who had been faithful and 
satisfactory, spitefully refuses to mention his good qualities to 
any person inquiring his character. 


CHANCERY Business.—What would be thought if the House 
of Rothschild or the House of Baring or the Bank of England 
conducted its business in such a manner? If it took twelve 
months to get your passbook made up or your checks cashed or 
your bills discounted or your dividends paid because the clerks 
had not time to attend to them? What would be thought if 
one of these mercantile establishments put up their shutters and 
retired for a long vacation, leaving their clients and their affairs 
io shift for themselves? But the business of Rothschild or 
Baring, or even of the Bank of England, is a trifle compared to 
that which the Court of Chancery undertakes to transact. Just 
consider what is the injury and the misery inflicted on the 
already half-ruined shareholder, on the condition of the creditors 
of the insolvent, on the widow or the minor, on the orphan, 
or on the cestui que trust, when they are kept waiting for twelve 
months for the pittance which may be their only subsistence. I 
do not blame the individual officials ; but I do condemn the 
system. On the face of the annual Estimates, the administra- 
tive staff of the Court of Chancery costs £150,000 per annum ; 
the Court of Bankruptcy £63,000; the Court of Probate 
£100,000. Of their officials, distributed as they are into an 
infinite chaos of departments, I believe some have a great deal 
too much and many have a great deal too little todo. I feel 
confident that what is wanted is not so much to increase the 
staff as to reorganise it. And I am sure there is no depart- 
ment of our whole judicial system the abuses of which are more 
widely felt, or which more imperatively demands reform.—J/r. 
W. Vernon Harcourt. 


CnINnESE SuTTEEIsM.—The most extraordinary card I ever 
received from a Chinese was from a lady giving me notice that 
she intended committing suicide at a specified date. She was 
young, attractive, and wealthy. Unfortunately the gentleman 
to whom she had been betrothed died just before the date fixed 
for the nupitals, and she gave out that she deemed it her duty 
not only to consider herself as perpetually widowed (a sacrifice 
considered as highly meritorious in China), but to die with her 
affianced husband ; and she sent cards round to all her friends. 
No attempt was made by her relations or by the local mandarins 
to frustrate her insane design, the general opinion, on the con- 
trary, being that she was about to perform a most praiseworthy 
act. On the day indicated she did deliberately sacrifice her life 
in the presence of thousands. A stage was erected in the open 
fields, with a frame on it from which was suspended a slip of 
scarlet crape. One end of this she adjusted round her neck. 
She then let fall a veil of similar material over her face, and 
mounting a chair jumped off it, her little hands chin-chining the 
assemblage, as her fast failing-frame twisted round with the 
tightening cord.—W. H. Medhurst. 


Roman Catuotic Sratistics.—The Roman Catnolic Peers 
amount .to 84 (24 of whom hold seats in the House of Lords), 
and the Baronets to 49. The Roman Catholic members of the 
House of Commons are 37 in all. The full number of the Sacred 
College of Cardinals at Rome is 70; but there are just now only 
6 Cardinal Bishops, 32 Cardinal Priests, and 7 Cardinal Deacons. 
Dr. Cullen, though Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, 
ranks in the College only as a Cardinal Priest ; while Antonelli 
is only a Cardinal Deacon. Just now it happens that there are 
no less than 23 hats at the disposal of his Holiness, not in- 
cluding two Cardinals ‘‘ reserved zm petto.” Out of the 45 living 
Cardinals only eight were created by the late Pope Gregory, the 
rest having been nominated by Pius rx. The number of Cardi- 
nals deceased since the present Pope’s election is no less than 
97. There are also under the Pope, but above Archbishops, 
9 Patriarchates (of which those of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem are known as the Greater Patriarchates), 
and 12 Patriarchs, seven of the ‘‘ Latin Rite,” and five of the 
‘Oriental Rite.” The Roman Catholic hierarchy in Great 





Britain comprises one archbishop and twelve suffragan bishops 
in England, and one archbishop and two bishops, or rather 
vicars apostolic, in Scotland, where their dioceses are still called 
‘* districts.” The Episcopate in Ireland, the colonies, and de- 
pendencies numbers nearly a hundred more. The priests 
secular and regular, ordained in England during the year 1872 
amount to 75. The Roman Catholic clergy in England and 


Wales at the present time number as nearly as possible 1,860, 
exclusive of 34 who are employed abroad ; and the total of 
places where there are churches, chapels, or mission stations in 
England, Scotland, and Wales, served by the above-mentioned 
clergy, is 1,245, not reckoning private chapels. 


VeLocity or Rrvers.—Three inches a mile gives a velocity 
of about three miles an hour. The Ganges at 1,800 miles from 
its mouth is only 800 feet above the level of thesea. The water 
takes about a month for this course. The River Magdalena in 
South America runs for 1,000 miles, with a fall of only 500 feet 
in that distance. The descent of the Rio de la Plata is so gradual 
— large ships sail against the current up to 1,500 miles from 

he sea. 


Watcn Cats.—A correspondent of ‘‘ Land and Water” 
writes :—‘*‘ It often appears to me that people for the most part 
are not aware of the great use cats are tous. Of course, we 
know of their use with respect to mice and rats, but do we 
generally know of the invaluable help they can give us in pro- 
tecting from birds our garden fruit and flowers? The late heavy 
rains this spring have given us the promise of abundance of 
strawberries, and in the south, at least, the bloom is magnificent. 
To keep off the birds how simple, how certain, how small is the 
cost of a cat on a small chain sliding on a wire, and giving the 
animal the walk up and down the whole length of the strawberry 
beds. A knot at each end of the wire readily prevents the cat 
from twisting round the post which supports the wire, and a 
small kennel placed in the middle of the walk affords her shelter 
and a home for her kittens: In large gardens a second cat is 
required, and the young ones in their frequent visits to each 
other greatly assist in scaring away the birds. I have for more 
than thirty years used, and seen used with perfect success, this 
easy method of protecting fruit, and the very same plan is 
equally good in keeping hares and rabbits off flower beds. After 
the first few days cats in no way dislike this partial restraint, 
and when set quite free, after a few weeks’ watching, they will 
of their own accord continue on guard. The kittens, more 
especially, attach themselves to this garden occupation, and of 
their own accord become the gardener’s best allies.” 


PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT EMIGRATION.—My advice to all lazy 
merchants’ clerks, incompetent shopmen, proud pauper gentle- 
men, consumptive mechanics, and vicious do-littles, to all pro- 
digals, gamblers, drunkards, men-about-town, bill-discounting 
attorneys, thieves, and disappointed authors is—to stay at 
home. Such people are not wanted in the colonics. There 
is no eating without working in Australia ; labour is the price 
that must be paid for food, shelter, clothing, and all kinds of 
comforts and luxuries in the emigrant’s chosen country. Hart 
toil, strict economy, perfect honesty, temperate habits, and in- 
domitable perseverance are the only roads to honour and inde- 
pendence. —Caldwell’s Victoria (Melbourne). 


THE BEGGAR OF BETHNAL-GREEN.—In the course of a 
article on East London, the ‘‘ Daily News” remarked that 
Bethnal-green will perhaps always be associated with the dainty 
old legend of the blind beggar and his daughter, “ pretty 
Bessie ’—so much power has a piece of cordial romance over the 
general mind. According to the story, as related in a ballad of 
the reign of Elizabeth, a knight courted the charming beggr 
girl, and, after the marriage, discovered that her father was 
Henry de Montfort, son of the Earl of Leicester, who was de- 
prived of sight and left for dead at the battle of Evesham, in 
the reign of Henry 111. In 1663, Pepys dined at the mansion 
of Sir William Rider, at-Bethnal-green, which, though it seems 
really to have been built in 1570, had the reputation of being 
the very house formerly belonging to the blind beggar. The 
prince of diarists had ‘‘a fine merry walk with the ladies alone 
after dinner in the garden ; the greatest quantity of strawberries 
I ever saw, and good.” Robert Ainsworth, the author of the 
Latin Dictionary, kept an academy at Bethnal-green, and the 
place has still in some parts a pleasing old-fashioned look. But 
everywhere the prevailing memory is that of the beggar an‘ 
pretty Bessie. ‘‘The story,” says Lysons, writing at the close 
of last century, ‘‘seems to have gained much credit in the vil- 
lage, where it decorates not only the sign-posts of the publicans, 
but the staff of the parish beadle.” 
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